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Today,  I'd  like  to  have  you  go  with  ne  into  a  kitchen  of  1920 — a  kitchen 
that  was  right  up-to-date,  according  to  ideas  20  years  ago.     It's  one  of  those  "big 
kitchens. .  .with  high  cupboards  for  storing  pots  .and  pans... and  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  there's  a  great  big  kitchen  table  that  you  have  to  walk  around  a  hun- 
dred tines  a  day. 

SoTd  rathor  cook  in  a  kitchen  of  the  191-0  model.     It's  much  more  fun  to 
get  a  meal,  '-hen  all  the  supplies  arc  close  at  hand  on  convenient  shelves ..  .and  you 
save  so  many  steps  when  the  work  surfaces  arc  "built  in"  just  where  ycu  rant  them. 

But  lot's  go  back  to  the  1920  kitchen  again — and  watch  a  woman  cooking  there. 
She's  worrying  about  her  bread.     It  hasn't  boon  rising  as  it  should.     (Maybe  it  was 
too  hot— maybe  it  was  too  cold.    She's  trying  to  figure  out  what  was  wrong.)  But 
now,  at  last,  it's  ready  to  bake.     She  opens  the  oven  do  or... puts  her  hand  in.  The 
oven  doesn't  seen  very  hot.     So  she  -waits  awhile.    Finally  she  puts  the  bread  in  the 
oven.    But  a  little  later — when  she  opens  the  door  to  look  at  it — she  find  that  the 
crust  is  scorching.    So  much  for  the  picture  of  20  years  ago. 

Now  let's  look  in  the  kitchen  of  today.    The  cook  in  the  1940  kitchen  is 
probably  making  refrigerator  rolls— instead  of  large  loaves  of  bread.     She  made  up 
the  dough  two  or  three  days  ago  and  kept  it  on  hand  in  the  refrigerator .cold 
enough  to  keep  the  yeast  plants  inactive,  but  not  cold  enough  tc  kill  them.  And 

'  absolutely  sure  that  her  rolls  will  be  baked  to  a  perfect,  golden-brown.  For, 
•icr  nedern  kitchen  is  equipped  with  ways  and  means  for  controlling  tcmprcaturc. 


Of  course,  in  1920  there  wasn't  much  said  about  "cooking  "by  temperature." 
But  today— almost  all  cookbooks  suggest  the  proper  temperature  with  every  recipe. 
In  fact,  the  cooking  experts  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics  explain  ... 

"Good  cooks  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  even  temperature  will 
oako  the  difference  "between  the  souffle  that  is  perfect  and  the  one  that  falls 
flati   And  don't  forget  that  correct  temperature  is  just  as  important  for  frying 
tender  doughnuts --for  roasting  neat  to  .just  the  right  turn — and  even  for  the  safe 
storage  of  foods  that  spoil  easily. 

"For  baking,  you'll  find  the  oven  thermometer  and  regulator  very  helpful, 
ftth  then  you  can  make  sure  that  the  oven  is  moderate  enough  to  cook  dishes  made 
rith  C£gs,  or  with  ether  delicate  proteins — without  toughening  them.     These  de- 
vices also  show  you  when  the  oven  is  hot  enough  to  lightly  brown  a  pan  of  bis- 
cuits— without  burning  the  edges. 

"The  roast-meat  thermometer  is  another  modern  invention  that  helps  you  to 
turn  out  perfectly  cooked  meats  every  time .    You  push  the  thermometer  gently  into 
the  center  of  a  ham — a  prime  rib  cut  of  beef — or  a  leg  of  lanib — and  leave  it  there 
all  the  time  the  roast  is  in  the  oven.     The  thermometer  tells  the  temperature  in 
the  center  of  the  roast — which  is  the  part  that  gets  "done"  .  last.     Sc  you  can 
*  ell  -.-hen  the  meat  is  exactly  right  for  serving.    Also,  and  perhaps  the  "biggest 
advantage  of  using  a  roast-meat  thermometer,  is  that  it  keeps  you  fron  ovcrcook- 
iag  the  neat.    The  more  you  overcook  the  roast,  the  more  it  shrinks.  •  .said  that 
acaas  that  you're  wasting-  some  of  the  meat  and  there'll  he  less  to  serve. 

"Deep-fat  frying  is  another  cooking  process  that  calls  for  controlled 
tenperaturc.    Of  course,  you  can  get  some  idea  of  how  hot  the  fat  is  by  finding 
°ut  how  nany  seconds  it  takes  to  brewn  a  cube  of  bread.    But  if  you  want  to  "be 
absolutely  sure  that  the  fat  is  hot  enough  to  fry  your  croquettes — or  potatoes — 
or  doughnuts —  use  a  thermometer  that  clamps  on  the  side  of  the  pan  with  the 
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bulb  dorm  in  the  fat.    Then  you'll  be  taking  cut  'insurance'  against  soggy 
doughnuts  with  cracked  crusts  "because  the  fat  was  too  hot... and  grease-soaked 
doughnuts  because  the  fat  wasn't  hot  enough. 

"And  '--hen  you  make  candies  and  frostings — a  thermometer  helps  again.  If 
you're  using  a  thermometer ,  there's  no  need  to  have  fudge  that  gets  hard  end 
grainy  before  it's  poured  cut  of  the  pan — and  taffy  that  never  gets  firm  enough  to 
pull.    To  know  when  the  sugar  sirup  is  done — a  thermometer  is  much  more  accurate 
than  using  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  test  for  a  'soft  "ball'  or  a  'hard  ball.'" 

That's  the  story  of  how  controlled  temperature  helps  in  cooking  food.  But 
now  on  the  cold  side,  the  proper  temperature  is  also  important — that  is,  whan  it 
cones  to  storing  foods.    There  are  some  foods— such  as  bananas  and  sweet  potatoes — 
that  keep  best  at  room  temperature.    But  there  arc  others  that  need  ;;ood  refriger- 
ation to  keep  them  from  spoiling. 

"You'll  want  to  keep  your  dairy  products — your  meat  broth — and  desserts  at 
a  tonperature  under  45  degrees  F.  (this  is  usually  the  coldest  part  of  the  refriger- 
ator.) Your  uncooked  meats  and  salad  greens  belong  in  the  next  coldest  place.  And 
if  yen  want  to  be  sure  that  the  other  foods  in  the  refrigerator  are  safe—it's  best 
to  have  a  tonperature  under  50  degrees  F.  throughout.  You'll  find  that  a  refriger- 
ator thermometer  is  helpful  in  locating  the  'coldest'  spots— and  in  deciding  how  to 
arraago  foods  on  the  shelves." 

That's  all  we  have  time  for  today  on  cooking  and  storing  temperatures.  But 
U  be  back  soon  with  rnoro  news  about  modern  methods  for  making  cooking  easier. 


